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Key Economic Indicators: Germany 
- Exchange Rate as of May 9° 1983 
- U.S. Dollars 1.00 equals DM 2.4346 
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Income’ Production’ Employment 


GNP at current prices (DM bill.) 
Private consumption 
Government consumtion 
Fixed Investment 

GNP at 1976 prices 

GNP price deflator 

Per capita GNP’ current prices 

Disposable income (DM bill.) 

Savings as percent of disposable 

income 

Employment (1°000s) of wage salary 

earners industrial 

Unemployment rate 3/° 4/83 

Productivity gain 4/° 
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Indices: 


New industrial orders’ value 
(1976 equals 100) 2/83 

Industrial Production 
(1976 equals 100) 2/83 

Retail sales value 
(1970 equals 100) 1/83 

Industrial wages per employee 
(1976 equals 100) 

Cost of living (1976 equals 100) 
4/83 

Industrial prices (1980 equals 100) 
3/83 


Money 


Money supply (M 1‘ DM bill.) 6/° 2/83 
Domestic credit outstanding 

(DM bill.) 6/° 2/83 

Federal debt outstanding’ domestic 
(DM bill.) 2/83 





Annual federal debt service (DM bill.) 
External debt (DM bill.) 6/’ 2/83 
Interest rate’ Rediscount 6/° 4/83 
Interest rate’ Lombard 6/’ 4/83 
Interest rate’ Comm’ Bank med. 

term 6/° 3/83 


Balance of Payments and Trade 


Gold and foreign exchange reserves 6/’ 

(DM bill.) 3/83 71. 82. 

Balance of payments (basic balance 

DM bill.) 2/83 -8. -1 

Balance of trade (DM bill.) 2/83 51. 6. 
Exports’ FOB (DM bill.) 2/83 427. 65. 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 2/83 28. 4. 
Imports CIF (DM bill.) 2/83 376. 59. 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 2/83 28. 4. 
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Indices: 


New industrial orders’ value 
(1976 equals 100) 2/83 

Industrial Production (1976 
equals 100) 2/83 

Retail sales value (1970 
equals 100) 1/83 

Industrial wages per employee 
(1976 equals 100) 

Cost of living (1976 
equals 100) 4/83 

Industrial prices (1980 
equals 100) 3/83 


Money 


Money supply (M 1° DM bill.) 

6/° 2/83 

Domestic credit outstanding 

(DM bill.) 6/: 2/83 

Federal debt outstanding’ 
domestic (DM bill.) 2/83 

Annual federal debt service 

(DM bill.) 

External debt (DM bill.) 6/: 2/83 
Interest rate’ Rediscount 6/ 4/83 
Interest rate’ Lombard 6/:' 4/83 
Interest rate’ Comm’ Bank 

med. term 6/:° 3/83 


Balance of Payments and- Trade 


Gold and foreign exchange 

reserves 6/° (DM bill.) 3/83 

Balance of payments (basic 

balance DM bill.) 2/83 

Balance of trade (DM bill.) 2/83 
Exports’ FOB (DM bill.) 2/83 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 2/83 
Imports CIF (DM bill.) 2/83 
U.S. share (DM bill.) 2/83 





Main Exports to U.S.’ 1982: (Dollars mill.) Motor 
vehicles 3°796’ Machinery 2’257’ Chemicals 

1,383’ Electrical equipment 872’ Optical and precision 
mechanical products 427. 


Main Imports from U.S.’ 1982: (Dollars mill.) 
Machinery 2,094’ Chemicals 2,011‘ Electrical equipment 
1°488* Edible fats and oils 1,010‘ Aircraft 689. 


1/ Cumulative through latest date shown’ except for 

items marked 6/. 

2/ 1983 through latest date shown over the same period in 
1982’ except for items marked 6/. 

3/ As percent of dependent labor force. 

4/ Increase in real domestic product per worker. 

5/ 1983 Budget Draft. 

6/ As of year end 1982’ and as of latest month shown for 
1983. 1983 percentage changes indicate changes of latest 
date shown over comparable date in 1982. 





Summar 


Real West German Gross National Product declined in 1982 for the . 
second straight year, but the economy seemed to have begun a modest 
recovery in the First Quarter of 1983. Statistical support that 
recovery had in fact begun was evident in seasonally adjusted 
increases in industrial production and the volume of orders for 
industrial products, an upward trend in retail sales, and clear 
indications of continuing recovery in housing construction 
stimulated by falling interest rates and government subsidy 
programs. Chancellor Kohl's governing coalition of the Christian 
Democrat and Christian Socialist Unions with the Free Democratic 
Party emerged from the March 6th elections with a comfortable 
majority. They promised a policy of continued tax relief for 
business, and encouragement for private sector investment. Getting 
the Federal Budget deficit to trend downwards by expenditure 
restraint will be one of their first goals. Unemployment continued 
to increase in seasonally adjusted terms through April. Economic 
recovery was not expected to bring relief from rising unemployment 
any time soon. The current account was in surplus in 1982 and the 
surplus on current account was generally expected to be even larger 
in 1983. A realignment in the EMS in March led to a revaluation of 
the DM against all other participant currencies. Monetary policy in 
early 1983 had loosened somewhat further, in part because of 
continuing progress on reducing inflation. A “three in front of the 
decimal point" seemed a realistic goal for consumer inflation this 
year. Most projections of economic activity foresee at least some 
real, price adjusted growth in 1983, and a good year in 1984. 
Recovery in West Germany would assist in moving the world economy 
out of its longest postwar recession and promises more export 
opportunities for US businessmen. 


GNP declined in 1982, but the economy seemed poised for recovery in 
early 1983. 


West German gross national product (GNP), the broadest measure of 
economic output and activity, declined in price adjusted terms for 
the second straight year in 1982. GNP was down 1.1 percent on the 
preceeding year, after declining 0.2 percent in 1981. The net 
foreign contribution to GNP (the excess of exports over imports) 
increased in real terms in comparison with the proceeding year. All 
of the other major components of GNP (i.e. private and public 
consumption expenditure, equipment and construction investment) 
either stagnated or declined in price adjusted terms. The fall of 
GNP was restrained somewhat by an increase in inventory. 





By the beginning of 1983, however, an economic recovery appeared to 
be underway in West Germany. Among the factors mentioned by 
economic observers to support the thesis that recovery had in fact 


begun were: 


-—- A closely observed leading indicator for the economy turned up in 
October/November 1982. This business climate indicator, based on a 
survey of firms by the IFO Economic Institute in Munich, has 
frequently predicted a turning point in the economy in the past. 


—- A government investment tax credit caused a considerable 
increase in the volume of new orders for investment goods at the end 
of 1982 and in early 1983. The underlying trend in demand for 
manufactured goods also seems to be strengthening. Seasonally 
adjusted, new orders were up 3 percent in volume during the first 
quarter of 1983. As a result of both of these factors, sufficient 
final demand appears available to support an increased level of 
production. Seasonally adjusted industrial production in the first 
three months of 1983 was in fact up almost 1 percent in comparison 
with the last quarter of 1982. 


-- Initial indications are that retail sales are also on the 
increase, giving further support to the thesis that final demand in 
the economy is rising. 


-- Most observers believe that a government stimulus program 
focusing on the construction sector will contribute to a sharp turn 
around in construction activity this year. Complementary effects in 
home furnishing and appliance sectors are anticipated. 


~-Nominal interest rates have come down sharply from their high 
points last year. Businessmen and consumers seem convinced that 
interest rates have now come down about as much as is likely. Thus, 
the “wait-and-see" attitude which delayed some purchase decisions 
last year might be less of a problem this year. 


-—- Business profits are likely to be up further this year; an 
increase in prices on the West German stock market seems already to 
be discounting this development. A strong recovery in profits has 
been viewed by many as a necessary prerequisite to increased 
business investment. 


Economic Issues Play an Important Role in West German Elections 


After replacing Helmut Schmidt in a “Constructive Vote of No 
Confidence" in the Bundestag in October of last year, Chancellor 
Kohl decided to seek support for his policies from the electorate. 





Kohl led the Union Parties into the election (Christian Democratic 
Union and its Bavarian sister party, the Christian Socialist 
Union). The Union Parties announced their intention to continue 
governing with the Free Democratic Party (FDP) if they won the 
elections on March 6th. 


Economic issues played the most important role in the campaign. The 
Union Parties attacked the SPD-led government's record and promised 
economic recovery would result from their own more competent 
economic management. They and the Free Democrats indicated their 
intention to rely more heavily on market forces and private sector 
initiative than in the past. They pointed with pride to their 
initial program of stimulus for construction and a shift in emphasis 
in taxation away from business taxes towards more taxation of 
consumption, changes announced in connection with their redraft of 
the 1983 Budget. They promised to encourage investment through 
deregulation and further tax measures as the economy improved. 


The Social Democrats defended their economic record, arguing that 
West Germany had fared better under their leadership than other 
countries at a difficult time for the world economy. They proposed 
coordinated international efforts to lower interest rates as the 
best way to stimulate world economic recovery. Domestically, they 
argued for large scale, government subsidized employment creation. 


In the election the Union Parties received 48.8 percent of the 
crucial “second votes", which determine proportional 
representation. This entitled them to 244 voting seats in the 
Bundestag, just short of an absolute majority of 250. The Union 
parties formed a coalition with the Free Democrats (7 percent, 34 
seats) to continue governing West Germany. 


The Socialist Party (SPD) received 39.2 percent of second votes and 
193 seats in the new Bundestag. The anti-nuclear, peace issue and 

environmentalist Greens entered Parliament for the first time with 

5.6 percent of second votes and 27 seats in the Bundestag. 


Coalition Discussions Yield Initial Economic Policy Direction 


Discussions to form a coalition government among the CDU/CSU and FDP 
produced relatively quick agreement on a broad outline for economic 
policy. 





Controlling the Federal Budget deficit from the expenditure side 
emerged as the key goal. The new government has decided to limit 
the increase in federal expenditures in the 1984 budget to 2 percent 
and to keep new federal borrowing under DM 40 billion. No new taxes 
or increases in the rates of social contributions were to be 
proposed. A one percentage point increase in the value added tax 
decided on last year is scheduled to take effect beginning 1 July. 
Something more than DM 6 billion in expenditure reductions in a DM 
258 billion budget will be necessary to meet the goals the new 
government has set for itself. 


Unemployment at post-war high, projected economic recovery not 
expected to bring significant relief 


At the end of April, there were almost 2.3 million unemployed 
persons in West Germany. This number of unemployed represented 9.2 
percent of the so called "dependent" labor force. In addition, more 
than 764 thousand were working shortened workweeks. Only about 82 
thousand available positions were carried on the books of the FRG's 
official employment agencies at the end of April 1983. Average 
yearly unemployment has risen sharply since 1980. It was almost 889 
thousand that year, rose to 1.28 million in 1981, and 1.83 million 
in 1982. Unemployment was generally expected to average about 2.3 
million in 1983. 


Two factors are frequently mentioned as contributing to the sharp 
rise in unemployment: an actual decline in jobs in the economy and a 
demographically determined excess of new entrants over persons 
leaving the labor force. This excess of new entrants is projected 
to continue through the mid-eighties. 


Many observers are pessimistic about the possibilities for reducing 
unemployment in the FRG quickly. They point to studies that argue, 
using measurements of capital intensity and trends in investment, 
economic growth, and labor force developments, that even average 
real growth on the order of 3 percent per year over the next several 
years will still leave West Germany with a large number of 
unemployed. Given the cost of unemployment in social services and 
lost tax revenue, these are troubling projections for the FRG 
economy. They have contributed to an active debate on possible 
remedies including government encouraged early retirement, and a 
shortened work week. The more traditional prescriptions of 
retraining, investment, and encouraging basic and applied product 
research have also received heightened attention. 





Current account moves into surplus in 1982 


West Germany's current account (trade, services and transfer 
balance) moved into surplus in 1982 after three years of deficit. 
The current account closed with a surplus of almost DM 8.1 billion. 
The trade balance led the return to surplus (DM 51.3 billion 
surplus), as is usual in West Germany, but the seasonally adjusted 
balance on services transactions grew less negative from the second 
quarter onwards, and the usual negative balance on transfers was not 
so large as to prevent a return to overall surplus on current 
account. 


The current account was generally projected to remain in surplus in 
1983. A typical projection placed the surplus at DM 15 billion. 
While most observers seemed reasonably confident of a continuing 
surplus on current account, there was uncertainty about prospects 
for West German exports. Several important export markets for West 
Germany are experiencing difficulties of one kind or another - 
policy retrenchment in France, foreign exchange constraints in both 
oil exporting and other developing countries - and the overall pace 
of world economic recovery was uncertain. There was thus a fairly 
wide range of projections for West German export performance in 1983. 


Realignment in the EMS judged unlikely to affect West German 


competitiveness significantly 


On March 21, the seventh realignment of parity values within the 
European Monetary System took place. The DM was revalued against 
all other EMS currencies by a trade weighted average of 5.5 

percent. The DM's key realignment was against the French Franc, 
which decreased in value against the European Currency Unit (ECU) by 
2.63 percent, while the DM increased in value against the ECU by 
5.36 percent. The result was defined as an 8 percent revaluation of 
the parity value of the DM against the French Franc; although 
rounding in computing intervention points yielded an 8.2 percent 
revaluation. The initial reaction to the realignment in West 
Germany was that it would not be overly detrimental to West 
Germany's competitive position in Europe. 


The dollar continued its relative strength of the last few years 
against the DM at about DM 2.45 per dollar in April and early May 
1983. 





Monetary Policy 


The Bundesbank target range for the growth of Central Bank Money in 
1983 (CBM) is 4 to 7 percent, fourth quarter over fourth quarter. 
The Bank has announced its intention to let CBM grow in the upper 
portion of its range this year, if conditions permit. Central Bank 
Money is currently growing at a rate above the target corridor (11 
1/2 percent over the fourth quarter 1982 base period after the first 
three months of this year), although the Bundesbank attributes this 
to distorting, external influences. 


The Bundesbank's key Lombard interest rate stands at 5 percent and 
the discount rate is now at 4 percent, following the last interest 
rate reduction decision of the Bundesbank made effective 18 March. 


Money market interest rates have been close to the 5 percent Lombard 
rate, while longer term capital market rates have hovered around 
7.75 percent of late. Observers have noted that, while nominal 
short and long term interest rates have come down sharply, real long 
term rates remain high, as the economy begins to emerge from such a 
long recession. 


Prices 


The tempo of price increases at all levels in West Germany has 
slowed sharply. For example, industrial producer prices 
(non-seasonally adjusted) rose 5.9 percent on average in 1982, but 
were up only 1.7 percent in March compared to the same month one 
year ago. The rate of increase in consumer prices (non-seasonally 
adjusted) has also been trending sharply downward. April consumer 
prices were 3.3 percent higher than April 1982. This compares with 
an average increase for all of 1982 of 5.3 percent. Policymakers in 
West Germany are confident that the gains they have achieved in the 
fight against inflation are lasting, and look forward to a “three 
before the decimal point" for the average increase in consumer 
prices in 1983. Given the recent decline in oil prices and moderate 
wage settlements thus far this year, this seems like a reasonable 
goal. 





GNP Projections for 1983 and 1984 


Real growth projections for the West German economy in 1983 and 1984 
have been rising of late. Most recent projections foresee something 
on the order of 0.5 to 1 percent real GNP growth this year and 2.5 
to 3.5 percent in 1984. The government's last official projection, 
which appeared at the turn of the year, calls for no real economic 
growth on average this year. Like most other projections for 1983, 
however, the government's projection implied recovery during the 
course of the year on the order of 2.5 percent real growth, fourth 
quarter over fourth quarter. 


There has been much discussion in West Germany emphasizing the 
importance of a recovery in equipment investment to a sustainable 
recovery for the whole economy. Equipment investment as a 
percentage of GNP fell throughout the seventies. Some students of 
the FRG economy argue that the relationship between real wages and 
the real return to investment is not conducive to a recovery in 
investment i.e. that real wages are too high. The Bundesbank has 
shown concern at the present low levels of business profitability in 
the FRG, and the high debt/equity ratio of German firms. The Kohl 
Government is sensitive to these structural issues and has promised 
to do what is necessary to sustain real growth through the middle 
term in West Germany. 


GERMAN AGRICULTURE 


Per capita income for German farmers in 1981/82 increased 
substantially, up nearly eight percent after two years of decline 
including a 13-percent drop in 1980/81. Producer prices for farmers 
outstripped input prices for the first time in several years, while 
excellent weather contributed to record or near-record harvests for 
grains, sugar beets, deciduous fruits and hops. There was notable 
expansion in milk production as well. Despite the substantial 
improvement in the income situation, farm income is still below the 
1977/78 level. There is also considerable discrepancy in income 
levels -—-— farms relying primarily on output of pork, piglets, eggs 
and poultry attained a level of income almost 70 percent above those 
with a large portion of home-grown feed utilized by milk cows and 
cattle. The largest portion of German farm product sales -- 70 
percent -- are made up of animal products, with direct sales of 
grains and other plant products making up about 30 percent. 





For the current 1982/83 crop year, per capita income for farmers has 
been conservatively forecast to increase by about 7-8 percent, the 
same amount as 1981/82. This is primarily the result of last year's 
excellent harvests. Also, output of farm-produced feeds was 
excellent so that farms were well-supplied with winter feeds. 
Producer prices should be stable at last year's level, according to 
the Federal Ministry of Agriculture, while input prices are likely 
to show a limited increase of three percent. Outlook for the 
1983/84 grain crop is excellent at this time. Another record could 
be set, if weather during the growing season is good. 


West Germany's total imports of agricultural products in 1982 
amounted to $21.9 billion, down 4.2 percent from the previous year. 
In Deutsche Mark terms, however, imports of agricultural products 
rose by over 3 percent to $53.2 billion. The value of U.S. 
agricultural exports shipped to West Germany declined by 10.3 
percent in dollar terms to $2.4 billion. This was the second 
decline in a row following a record $2.93 billion in 1980 and can be 
traced to the rise of the dollar against the mark (7.4 percent 
during 1982) as well as the negative impact of rising EC threshold 
(minimum import) prices. 


Agricultural policy discussion between U.S. and German officials 
centers around the ongoing US/EC trade dispute over farm product 
surpluses and export subsidies, as well as the EC Commission's price 
proposals for 1983/84. While German farm organizations seek a 
strengthening of the existing EC protective system and even greater 
price increases than those proposed by the EC Commission, certain 
German government officials are urging the Commission to seek 
agreement with the U.S. through negotiations. The nature of the 
final agreement by the EC Agricultural Ministers on price proposals, 
and on the related agri-monetary problems, will have a strong 
bearing on the final income position of German farmers this year. 


Implications for the U.S. 


Indications that the West German economy is beginning to recover was 
good news for the U.S. if the West German economy picks up steam 
later this year and on into 1984, American exporters should be able 
to sell more of their products than in the years of declining GNP 
over the recent past. 





West Germany is one of the world's great trading nations. Its 
leaders are committed to free trade policies and have consistantly 
argued against protectionist measures. If current projections about 
world economic and West German trends are accurate, this might be a 
good time for U.S. firms to consider the West German export market 
for their product or service. 


Small Computers and Software 


The European Market for micro and personal computers, video games 
and all types of software is expanding in leaps and bounds. With 
this in mind, the U.S. Foreign Commercial Service (FCS) in Germany 
and Austria is organizing two exhibitions exclusively for U.S. micro 
and personal computers, video games and software. These two 
exhibitions will take place in Cologne, Germany, June 23-26, 1983 
and Vienna, Austria, June 29 - July 2, 1983. For the Cologne event 
some 45 exhibitors have already signed up to participate. The FCS 
believes that the concept of an exhibition featuring exclusively 
U.S. computer products, which are acknowledged as world leaders, 
will allow German visitors to gain an overview of the best products 
available and make a buying decision without the confusion 
associated with large trade fairs offering hundreds of similar 
articles. The FCS will support the US exhibition in all phases of 
the promotion of these events. Of special interest is a 
representative-finding service provided to those participants not 
yet represented in Europe who are seeking agents/distributors. 


Food Processing and Packaging 


The demand for food processing and packaging (FPP) equipment in the 
Federal Republic of Germany reached $909.5 million in 1981 and some 
$828 million in 1982. This marginal decline is explained by the 

pesent economic recession and high interest rates prevailing in the 
recent past. For 1987, $1,110 million worth of sales are projected. 


Imports cover a growing portion of the demand for these products in 
the FRG market. The import share was 30 percent in 1982 after 19.8 
percent in 1977. For 1987, a share of 34.7 percent is projected. 
US exports of food processing equipment to the FRG are exhibiting a 
rising trend. They amounted to $15.5 million in 1977 and to $26.3 
million in 1982. For 1987, US sales are projected at $43 million. 





The anticipated market growth is to be seen against a background of 
negligible population growth and an already high per-capita 
consumption of food and beverages. More convenience foods of all 
types, which means more valued added to the product, will be 
produced by the food processing industry. The increase in 
consumption of convenience food has slowed because of the economic 
recession. With the expected recovery, the demand for these items 
will continue to grow. Weighing all these factors, a steady but not 
dramatic rise in food production can be expected. 


One should also consider that outlays for food processing and 
packaging equipment have grown substantially in the past and that 
computation of future growth rates starts from a high level. 


Technology applied in food and beverage processing, packaging, 
handling, and distributing has attained a high degree of 
sophistication in Germany. So investments will mainly go into 
modernization and rationalization. 


The most evident technical trend in new investments is towards 
application of advanced process technology in virtually all end-user 
sectors. Micro-electronics play a growing role in this sector. In 
the area of packaging, more flexible (non-rigid) materials are 
preferred. In some cases, machines with higher working speeds are 


in demand. Packaging lines that can handle at least a certain 
variety of products and/or containers are currently of great 
interest in the industry. 


US equipment enjoys good sales potentials. in market segments 
particularly suited for process control techniques. US-made sensors 
and controllers for breweries, dairies, food preserving and meat 
processing plants will be purchased in growing quantities. Freezing 
equipment for ice cream preparation and automatically-fed contact 
freezers are other items of interest to the German customer. 
Equipment for the transport of frozen goods is also well represented 
in the German market. Can-making and filling machines for beer and 
soft drinks with very high througput are good sellers. Capping 
systems (white cap) and package-making and filling systems for 
dairies and soft drink factories are other examples of American 
success in Germany. 





Industrial Fabrics 


A study on industrial fabrics made available to the US business 
community by the Department of Commerce states that the market for 
industrial fabrics in the Federal Republic of Germany is relatively 
stable with a slightly increasing trend. The market has grown from 
190,000 metric tons in 1979, to 204,000 metric tons in 1981, a 
growth rate of about 4-5 percent per year. The West German market 
is approximately one-fifth the size of the United States market for 
industrial fabrics. 


The most important sectors of the market are coated/proofed fabrics 
(of all types) which in 1981 accounted for approximately 30,000 
metric tons and a 14.7 percent market share; non-wovens - 22,000 
metric tons and a 10.8 percent market share; tire fabric -— 20,000 
metric tons and a 9.8 percent market share; and glassfibre yarn and 
roving combined - 11,000 metric tons and a 5.4 percent market share. 


Interestingly, the demand for tire fabric fell dramatically, from 
33,000 metric tons in 1980 to 20,000 in 1981, a result of changes in 
the tire manufacturing process and a decline in tire demand. 


Against this background US suppliers have performed well and have 

increased their exports by a volume of 8.3 percent and a value of 

16.3 percent between 1980 and 1981. Direct imports are mainly in 

the more advanced technical sector of the market and hence account 
for some part of the imbalance between volume and value shares. 


The US performance is made that much more creditable by the fact 
that the volume increase was achieved against a background of 
declining overall FRG import tonnage. Imports fell from 99,960 
metric tons in 1979 to 84,946 metric tons in 1981. Hence, while 
imports accounted for 50 percent of the market (volume in 1980, they 
fell to 42 percent by 1981. 


As the increasing US export statistics suggest, this is a market 
which offers good potential to US suppliers. It should also be 
noted that this performance has been achieved in a period when 
deutschmark/dollar exchange rates have not been favorable to US 
manufacturers. 


US exporters have performed well and are expected to continue to do 
so in the technical and sophisticated sectors of the market. The 
West German market is the most developed in Western Europe and 
therefore is the most responsive to the technological advantages 
that US suppliers can offer. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983-381-007:525 








